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CONDITIONS IN TEXAS AFFECTING THE COLONIZA- 
TION PEOBLEM, 1795-1801^ 

MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER 

Between 1763, when France made over to Spain her claim to 
Louisiana, and 1803, when, over the protest of the custodian. Na- 
poleon sold it to the United States, the American frontiersmen, in 
their irresistible march to the westward, had pushed their advance 
lines to the Mississippi river. 

This had come about, in spite of the exclusive policy of Spain 
and in the face of the warnings of the local Spanish officials of 
Louisiana, through the liberal policy of Carlos III and the eager- 
ness of his minister to the United States to erect in the region a 
buffer against the further advance of Spain's potential enemies, 
the Americans. In pursuance of this policy, a great number of 
foreigners had been admitted — Englishmen, Irishmen, Frenchmen, 
Dutchmen, and even Americans who were, for the most part, mis- 
takenly believed to be displeased with the government of the United 
States or at least somewhat indifferent to the claims of citizen- 
ship. By the beginning of the eighteenth century, the American 
settlers had demonstrated their ability to wrest the country from 
the Indians, to clear the forests, and to cultivate the new-made 
fields. The buffer desired by the Spaniards had become, in the 
hands of the enemy, a dangerous opening wedge. Additional 
Americans were pushing closely behind and the pioneers were 

"For "The Louisiana Background of the Colonization of Texas" spe The 
Quarterly for July, 1921. 
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again almost ready to move forward, this time just across the 
Sabine, to the virgin fields of Texas, now a second line of defense 
for the dispossessed Spaniards in Louisiana. News of the won- 
derful beauty and fertility of the new country- had been carried 
back to Louisiana by adventurous traders who had often crossed 
into the forbidden territory; but no inkling of the liberal treat- 
ment granted foreigners in Louisiana had reached the ears of the 
local authorities in Texas, where the old exclusive policy was still 
nominally in full force, although the wave of immigration was 
beginning to cast over the frontier the hardiest of those borne upon 
its crest. To understand the colonization problem in its new set- 
ting one must keep in mind Spain's inherent distrust of foreigners 
which had, indeed, been but reluctantly and with unhappy results 
abandoned in Louisiana, and remembered especially her fear of 
Prance, England, and the United States who, at this time, were 
all in a position seriously to threaten her commercial and terri- 
torial supremacy in Texas. Of course, the intensity of this feel- 
ing varied with the activities of her rivals both in Europe and 
America. For instance, as the fortunes of war in Europe inclined 
now toward France and now toward England, Spain, who was the 
helpless victim of the two contestants, frequently changed front 
in an effort to cast in her fortune with the winning side. In 1793, 
she had declared war against France, with tlie avowed intention 
of preventing the spread of revolutionary ideas, and then had 
granted special privileges to English vessels in return for prom- 
ised aid. But, suddenly reversing her policy, she had concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance with her late enemy; and the 
two had immediately turned their united strength against Eng- 
land. Therefore, in an effort to forestall possible retaliatory meas- 
ures against her American possessions, Spain repeated the orders 
which forbade the entry of any foreigner into Texas^ and placed 
a detachment at the frontier pueblo of Nacogdoches with instruc- 
tions to enforce this ruling and to learn, through the friendly 

'For the special application of these laws to Texas see Neve to Cabello, 
May 14, 1784, Porlier to Revilla Gigedo, August 10, 1790, Revilla Gigedo 
to Mufioz, April 17, 1792, Revilla Gigedo to Sierra Gorda, May 23, 1792, 
List of foreigners in Texas, May 21, 1792, Lists of foreigners at Nacog- 
doches. December .31, 1792 and December 31, 1794. 
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Indians of the region of any movements that might be planned/'' 
Quite naturally, she charged all Spanish officials in America to 
be on the alert to avoid surprise. Pedro de Nava, Commandant- 
General of the Interior Provinces, who, at this time, was directly 
responsible for the defense of Texas, determined to maintain his 
headquarters at Chihuahua, since, from that point, he could guard 
Texas as well as New Mexico, Sonora and California, which were 
also under his jurisdiction. Personally, he did not anticipate an 
attack upon Texas, believing that the province was not sufficiently 
rich to arouse cupidity or to promise an adequate indemnity for 
the expenses involved in an invasion. Nevertheless, he thought it 
quite possible that the enemy would seize upon Louisiana and then 
attempt to occupy Texas as a part of the conquered territory. As 
to the first part of the program, he proved a true prophet; for as 
soon as war was actually under way in Europe England began to 
lay plans for drawing away the Indians of Louisiana from their 
allegiance to the Spanish king. Eeports, therefore, soon reached 
De Nava's ears that the enemy had conferred upon a certain Mr. 
Bowles, of Virginia, the title of Lieutenant-Colonel, with the pay 
of a general, and that they were furnishing him with an aide-de- 
camp, a Frenchman, and with an English secretary, who could 
speak French and Spanish. He heard, too, that Bowles intended 
to arm the Indians under his command, to raise rebellions among 
the tribes nearest to the Spanish settlements, and then to attack 
these tribes one after another, so that he might introduce colonists 
favorable to the English. Following his previous lines of reason- 
ing, De Nava feared that after Bowles had done his work in 
Louisiana and the Floridas he would attack the weak settlements 
of Texas and lead these Indians also to renounce their allegiance. 
Hence, he called upon all those responsible for the defense of 
Texas to make every effort to prevent this calamity and to in- 
vestigate every suspicious move in Louisiana.* 

'Branciforte to Duque de la Alcudla, July 3, 1795, in Archivo General 
de Indias Sevilla, Audiencia de Mexico, legajo If, No. 7, March 25, 1793- 
October 23, 1795, Transcripts of the University of Texas. For the sake 
of brevity, this collection will appear in subsequent notes as A. O. I. 8. 
with the proper designation of the Audencia of Mexico, Guadalaxara, Cuba, 
Indiferente general, or Santo Domingo, Louisiana, and Florida appearing 
as Mex. Guad., Cub., Indif., or Sto. Dom., La., and Fla., as the case may be. 

*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, November 20, 1799, Bexar Archives. 
The Bexar Archives have furnished the majority of the documents cited 
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But while Spain, from time to time, viewed the French and 
English with hatred, indifference, or comparative friendliness, she 
had consistently looked upon the Americans with suspicion since 
1783, when they assumed their place among the nations. Conde 
de Galvez, one of Spain's foremost statesmen, had, it is true, 
prophesied that the United States would scarcely undertake a war 
of conquest against Spain, and had declared that even if that 
country should ever abandon her purely defensive policy, the vast 
expanse of unsettled territory lying between the inhabited portions 
of the two nations would preclude any great danger to Spain." 
But the struggle over the boundary question and the demand for 
the opening of the Mississippi to American commerce had increased 
the feeling of distrust; and the supreme government had soon con- 
sidered a plan for erecting a buffer against American growth at 
Spain's expense by the use of friendly Indian tribes.® In addi- 
tion, the treaty of 1795, which sharply defined the limits of the 
American possession, had brought to certain far-seeing Spaniards 
in Louisiana a full realization of the necessity of reinforcing the 
population along the western banks of the Mississippi as a pre- 
caution against the advance of their "ambitious and too adjacent 
neighbors" in whom they had observed "a propensity for hunting 
and a strong penchant for exploring near-by territory, and for 
settling arbitrarily wherever their fancy might dictate without 
any legal formality whatever."^ Immediately thereafter, the 
threats of war between the United States and France and rumors 
of the intrigues of certain Americans for the seizure of territory 
along the Mexican frontier had still further aroused the suspicions 
of the Spanish government. Using these reports as a pretext, 

in this paper. Unless otherwise indicated, all citations will be to this col- 
lection. For the efforts of the Spaniards of Louisiana to capture Bowles 
see Casa Calvo to Someruelos, June 15, 1801, in A. G. I. S. Sto. Dom., 
La., and Fla., estante 88, Cajon 7, legajo 27, June 15, 1801. 

For probable reasons of failure at this time see MorS,l to the Governor 
of Texas, March 25, 1800, Bowles was finally apprehended and ended his 
days in a Spanish dungeon. Cox, The West Florida Controversy, 1798-1813, 
pp. 140-141. 

=Conde de Gftlvez to J. GSlvez, February 6, 1784, in A. G. I. 8. Mex. 
96-2-12, September 23, 1778-August 23, 1784. Cf. The opposite view as 
expressed by Conde de Aranda, Alaman, Historia de Mcjico, I, 126-127. 

'Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 104-105. 

'Recommendation for formation of a barrier through colonization in 
Louisiana, June 11, 1797, in A. G. I. S. Sto. Dom.. La., and Fla. 86-7-17, 
May 8, 1797-July 9, 1797. 
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Spain, for a time, had refused to deliver the frontier posts in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the treaty of 1795, and had made 
ready to fortify her territory against attack. This distrust was 
kept alive, as time passed, by constant rumors of retaliatory move- 
ments from the United States — both by individuals and by the 
government. The dislike of the Spaniard for their rapidly grow- 
ing neighbor is illustrated by an order issued by the viceroy of 
Mexico in July, 1796. Declaring that he had been informed that 
the United States was planning to send emissaries to Mexico to 
insure a revolution, he gave instructions for the exclusion of all 
Americans as well as of all other foreigners and of all suspicious 
characters whatever.* On August 27, 1796, the commandant- 
general forbade, under penalty of imprisonment, the entry of any 
foreigner into that province or even the admission of citizens of 
Louisiana unless they could present satisfactory passports. In 
this case, he singled out the Americans as especially objectionable 
because of their hostility to France.* 

Apprehensions of a combined English and American attack upon 
the scattered settlements of Texas during the continuance of the 
war in Europe, brought out warning after warning to guard 
against surprise in Texas. ^^ The fear of England's participation 
reached a climax during the first year of Miranda's intrigues 
against the Spanish dominions of America and gradually subsided 
until peace was finally made with England in 1802, leaving Spain 
free, for a brief season, to concentrate her anxiety upon the United 
States. 

In this struggle between Spain and her changing enemies in 
Europe and her natural rival in America, the Indians were an im- 
portant factor. To understand Spain's plan of dealing with the 
Indians is, therefore, important. 

Policy of conciliation. — Upon first entering Texas (1690-1716) 
the buffer-building Spaniards, who were at that time desirous of 
erecting a barrier against the advance of the French, had tried 
to christianize the Indians and to introduce among them the cus- 

'Branciforte to the Governor of Nueva Santander, July 10, 1795. 

*De Nava to the Governor of Texas, August 27, 1790. 

•"Branciforte to the Prince of the Peace, May 27, 1796, in A. O. I. S., 
legajo 5, No. 64, April 29, 1796-May 27, 1796; and legajo 18, No. 23, July 
17, 1797-Sept. 5, 1797. 
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toms of civilized life. To this end, finding that the priests, un- 
aided, could not control the savages, they had established missions 
under the protection of presidios which were calculated to inspire 
awe in the minds of the savages. Later (1730), they had also 
founded a civilian settlement in the hope that the residents would 
furnish a stimulating example to their wards. These measures 
failed to produce the desired results, and the authorities next 
(1772-1783) laid especial stress upon the military features of the 
system in an effort to control the unruly tribes who had defeated 
their first plans. But, again, no practical results had followed, 
owing, chiefly perhaps, to the lack of men and funds for adequate 
warfare against the offenders. So (1783-1801) following the 
example of the French and the English,^^ the Spaniards while still 
clinging to all the unsuccessful methods mentioned, began to place 
their chief reliance upon the policy in favor at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that of trying to hold the Indians to their 
promised allegiance through the systematic distribution of pres- 
ents and the granting of special trade privileges.^^ This was done 
in the hope that the Indians could be so attached to Spain as to 
aid in defeating the commercial and territorial ambition of all 
comers. In pursuance of this system, frequent visits were made 
to the ostensibly friendly Indians for the purpose of holding their 
good will and of learning whether or not bids for their support 
had been made by foreigners. In addition, presents were period- 
ically made to forestall or to destroy the effects of such adverse 
influences. This plan, too, had failed. And, at the opening of 
the nineteenth century, the Indian problem was even more com- 
plicated than it had been at the beginning of the Spanish occu- 
pation. For, after these efforts of so many years, the Spanish 
settlers were not safe from the depredations of the very red men 
whom they had tried to befriend. 

Even the mission Indians were unmanageable, often deserting 
the missions on the pretext that they had to hunt and fish to sup- 

"Robertson, Louisiaiva under Spain, France, and, the United States, I, 
pp. 103-104. Cf. De Nava to the Governor of Louisiana, March 26, 1800. 
The system had been introduced into Mexico by De Croix, De Xava to the 
Prince of the Peace, Sept. 5, 1797, in A. G. I. S., legajo 18, No. 23. 

"For the work of Athanase De M6zieres in establishing the system in 
Texas and the displeasure of the Indians at not receiving the promised 
yearly gifts see Ybarbo to Gallvcz, November 1, 1780, in A. G. I. 8., Cub., 
legajo 70, August 5, 1780-January 26, 1781. 
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port themselves. Those who had not been under the influence of 
the priests were still more treacherous. One tribe would make 
war upon another and then beg aid from their "friends, the Span- 
iards." Whether or not assistance was given mattered little. The 
unfortunate and reluctant referees were almost sure to be attacked 
by one tribe or the other. Again, they would commit depreda- 
tions merely for the sake of plunder, frequently falling upon a de- 
tachment of soldiers carrying supplies from one point to another 
and making away with everything in sight; or worse still, ventur- 
ing under the very walls of the presidios to steal away the mounts 
of the soldiers, so that their escape with the loot was laughably 
easy. They robbed and often murdered settlers who ventured out 
to round up wild stock needed for actual subsistence — and all this 
without fear of effective punishment. Sometimes, indeed, soldiers 
were sent out in pursuit, but only in rare cases were the offenders 
overtaken; and, in rarer cases still, were they punished for their 
excesses. As a rule, the punishment went the other way. For 
instance, after a catastrophe the Spanish authorities usually or- 
dered a careful investigation into the cause of the trouble, often 
claiming that someone must have "offended" the Indians and thus 
"provoked" hostilities; and the only result of the investigation 
would be an order to owners of stock to keep a closer watch over 
their property so that the temptation to attack would be lessened.^* 
An idea of the hopelessness of the situation may be gathered from 
a letter written in May, 1798, by Manual Muiioz, Governor of 
Texas, to Antonio Cordero, Governor of Coahuila, one of the most 
experienced Indian fighters at that time on the frontier. In reply 
to a letter giving information of the excesses of the Comanches in 
Coahuila and of the measures adopted to secure indemnification 
for injuries, Munoz advised caution, insisting that in each case 
the motive for attack should first be ascertained. He urged that 
tactful measures be taken so that the whole country might not be 
laid waste, as the authorities — and especially those in Texas — 
were in no position to prevent continuous attacks from this war- 
like nation whose members were exceedingly numerous and brave, 
and, likewise, thoroughly familiar with the country. The Co- 
manches, he pointed out, were allied with other nations of the 
north who would be glad of an excuse for entering the conflict. 

"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, July 23, 1798. 
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Previous experiences, he said, had proved that the Spaniards had 
all to lose and nothing to gain by putting their cause to the test 
of arms, since no sufficient force for effective warfare was avail- 
able. He admitted that the Spaniards had always been compelled 
to endure insults from the Indians and prophesied that they would 
have to submit to them as long as a single red man remained. In 
support of this belief he showed that both active warfare and con- 
tinued conciliation had failed to have any real effect in bringing 
them to terms and that such plans for peace as had been tried and 
such attempts at warfare as had been made had merely given the 
enemy a true appreciation of the weakness of the Spaniards.^* 
In speaking of this same case, De Nava suggested that the cap- 
tains of such parties of Comanehes and northern Indians as might 
come to Bexar should be reprimanded for the excesses of their 
people and encouraged to return the stolen horses under threat of 
loss of presents; but he did not wish correction to be too severe 
because he believed that the offenders were encouraged in their 
depredations by faithless Spaniards who were living among them 
and who hoped to reap a personal benefit by disposing of stolen 
property in Louisiana or even in the United States.^' 

The difficulties already enumerated were enough to appall the 
most resolute ; but the worst features have not been shown. Addi- 
tional tribes, who had been under the influence of foreigners, were 
constantly applying for admission into Texas ; and the authorities, 
not daring to refuse them entry definitely and finally, were soon 
confronted with still greater dangers. For example, in July, 1800, 
Jose Miguel de Moral, Commandant of Nacogdoches, wrote Juan 
rSautista Elguezabal, who had succeeded Muiioz as Governor of 
Texas, reporting the receipt of a communication from Valantein 
Layssard, Commandant of Eapide, Louisiana, proposing to settle 
the Choctaws of that province in Texas. Moral vigorously op- 
posed the plan, pointing out that the Indians of Texas would 
object to sharing benefits with the tribes of other regions; and 
asserting that the proposed immigrants were under the influence 
of the English, that they were allied with other Louisiana tribes, 
and therefore that they would naturally be hostile to the Indians 
of Texas. He even feared that fatal results would follow their 

"Mufioz to Cordero, May 29, 1798. 

"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, May 29, 1798. 
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admission. In addition, he explained that the Choctaws would 
trade in Louisiana, especially in Eapide, where they could buy to 
an advantage, and that, consequently, Texas would receive no 
benefits whatever from their entry.^" As a result of these ob- 
jections, Elguezabal at once appealed to the Governor of Louisiana 
to prevent the immigration of the Choctaws; while Moral urged 
Layssard to persuade them to delay their departure until the final 
decision of the superior authorities could be received.^'' De Nava 
soon rendered an unfavorable opinion, and Elguezabal issued an 
order forbidding their entry.^* But not discouraged by this re- 
fusal, Layssard at once began to lay plans for making peace be- 
tween his proteges and the native tribes of Texas so that one ob- 
jection to their immigration might be removed. He prepared an 
address setting forth the wisdom of following his proposed path 
of peace and forwarded it to Jose Vidal, Spanish Consul at 
Natchez, for delivery to the grand chief of the Choctaws.^" As a 
result, the petitioners soon repeated their request; and in spite of 
the fact that for years their conduct towards the Spaniards had 
not been above reproach they finally received permission to settle 
in Texas. Upon more than one occasion they had attacked the 
Indians of Texas; and, although the governor of Louisiana had 
charged his subordinates to see that the offenders were restrained, 
his efforts had been without any practical results due to the prox- 
imity of the Americans and the English, who kept the Indians 
supplied with arms.^" Besides this, the Spanish authorities felt 
sure that contraband trade had been carried on under cover of 
these same Indians and that the Americans had been the chief 
gainers by this traffic.^^ 

Commercial aggressions of foreigners. — In the summer of 1799, 
there occurred an incident which shows that distrust of foreigners 
was well founded, and that some means of holding the friendship 

"Moral to Elguezabal, July 11, 1800. 

"Morftl to Elguezabal, July 27, 1800. 

"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, August 4, and September 30, 1800. 

"Layssard to the Great Chief of the Choctaws and other Nations, and 
Layssard to Vidal, September 15, 1800. 

^De Nava to the Prince of the Peace, September 5, 1797, A. O. I. 8., 
Mex., legajo 18, No. 22. 

"M. de Salcedo to Elguezabal, May 2, 1803. 
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of the Indians against the lure of trade and of conquest offered 
by the intruders was needed. In July of that year, there ap- 
peared at the settlements of the ostensibly friendly Texas Indians, 
near the Neches, nine citizens of the post of Arkansas, Louisiana,^^ 
with a small party of Indians. At the same time, ten Louisian- 
ians and Englishmen, in company with still other Indians, went 
among the Tawehash and Comanches, who at this particular time, 
also posed as allies of the Spaniards. They carried goods and fire- 
arms to exchange for horses. Angered by their audacity. Moral 
sent out from Nacogdoches an armed party to inqiiire into the 
intrusion but, because of the hostile demonstrations of some of 
the native tribes, he accomplished nothing, the traders merely 
withdrawing after their goods had been sold to an advantage. 
When De Nava learned of these occurrences, he interpreted them 
as meaning that the Indians of Texas were dissatisfied with their 
treatment by the Spaniards, and attributed their dissatisfaction 
either to the influence of the near-by American colonists, the more 
distant English of Canada, or the traders from Louisiana, who, 
so he said, were neither French nor foreigners, as had been charged, 
but Spanish vassals. He thought, also, that the discontent of the 
Indians might be due, in part, to the fact that they were but little 
impressed with the military strength of the Spaniards, or to the 
fact that the Texas traders could not meet the competition of other 
traders since the former were compelled to secure their supplies in 
Louisiana under a disadvantage. To the Texas authorities, there- 
fore, he gave once more, the oft repeated instructions to treat the 
northern tribes with the consideration which their numbers, loca- 
tion, and alliance demanded, in order that they might not be 
angered and raise complications with the Americans or with the 
English. He disapproved the sending out of the armed detach- 
ment against the intruders, declaring that Moral should have con- 
tented himself with threatening the native Indians with the loss 
of the Spanish trade and yearly presents if they persisted in re- 
ceiving such persons. He maintained, however, that the order for- 
bidding the entry of foreigners into Texas was to be strictly en- 
forced so far as the English and Americans were concerned, both 
because Spain was at war with English and because the laws of 
the country forbade the presence of any foreigner in Spanish 

"A pass near the confluence of the Arkansas and the Mississippi. 
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dominions.-^ Nevertheless, he advised dissimulation in carrying 
out the order for the exclusion of Louisianians when not supplied 
with proper passports. Such persons, as a rule, were really Span- 
ish vassals, he said, and besides it was practically impossible to 
prevent their intrusion because of the many unsettled portions of 
the frontier through which they might gain an entrance unob- 
served. He feared that if they were angered, by being refused 
admission, they might incite the Indians to begin active warfare. 
He stressed the importance of maintaining the post of Nacog- 
doches as a means of holding the friendship of the Indians, by pre- 
venting the entrj' of foreigners among them, and of keeping open 
communication with Louisiana, in order that events in the province 
might be known. He urged the discouragement of trade in stock; 
but admitted that it was almost impossible to prevent the Indians 
from trading horses for firearms. He recognized, too, that a vigor- 
ous policy against contraband traders might anger the Indians 
themselves ; and he therefore advised prudence, explaining that the 
government of Louisiana had been asked to aid in preventing sim- 
ilar incursions in the future. ^^ In reply to this request for aid, 
Marques de Casa Calvo, governor of Louisiana at that time, ex- 
pressed his willingness to assist in preventing contraband trade, 
but tried to divert suspicion from the Louisianians and to place it 
upon the English and the Americans, whose frontiers reached, as 
he said, within sixty leagues of New Orleans. He also drew at- 
tention to the fact, that along the western bank of the Mississippi 
from Punta Cortada to Puesto de Arkansas, there was not a single 
Spanish garrison to prevent the entry of foreigners.''^ 

The intrusion just discussed was by no means a rare case. For, 
in spite of the opposition of the Spaniards, many bold spirits took 
advantage of the unguarded frontier to push into the forbidden ter- 
ritory to trade with the wily Indians who, with equal avidity, re- 
ceived favors from both Spaniards and intruders. The latter were 
also eager to trade with the Spaniards themselves ; and found some 
of them daring enough to lay hold, in this way, upon a few of the 
comforts and even the bare necessities of life denied them by the 

-'See Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, Libra IX, Titulo 
XXVII, Ley IX. 

'"De Nava to Elguezabal, September 18, 1799. 

°=Casa Calvo to Morfil, March 8, 1800. in Moral to Elguezftbal, April 26, 
1800, and Casa Calvo to [Elguezabal], March 10, 1800. 
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short-sighted commercial policy of Spain, which even forbade trade 
between the two Spanish provinces of Louisiana and Texas and 
refused to open a part for the exportation of the products of Texas 
to the Spanish port of Vera Cruz and Campeche.^" The tempta- 
tion to violate the law was obviously great. The people had no 
inducements to devote themselves to agriculture — in fact, never 
raising sufficient crops for their own use. Foreign traders offered 
their wares at tempting prices in return for wild stock — practically 
the only medium of exchange upon which the natives could lay 
hands — and it is not surprising that many of them fell in with 
the plans of the intruders.^' Although, upon assuming the office 
of Governor of Texas, Elguezabal had issued an order absolutely 
prohibiting all traffic across the Texas-Louisiana frontier, ^* he had 
been unable to achieve any degree of success in spite of the fact 
that he had insisted vigorously upon the execution of these in- 
structions.^® Sometimes over one thousand head of stock were 
slipped across the border in a single month,*" and in spite of all 
efforts, clandestine trade went merrily on, no doubt connived at 
by some of the local authorities and greatly enjoyed by many of 
the settlers. 

-'Such a system had been proposed at the end of the seventeenth century 
and revived again in 1778 by De Croix and Bernardo de Galvez. Carlos 
III, who had imbibed many liberal ideas from a long residence in Italy, 
had given favorable consideration to the proposal, but nothing had been 
done in the matter because of the benighted condition of the people, the 
lack of funds, continued war between France and England, and strained 
relations between Spain and the United States. See Priestley, Jose de Odl- 
vez, Visitador-General of New Spain, 1765-1776, pp. 25-45. 

"Previous to the beginning of the period under discussion, permission 
had been sometimes given to persons living in Louisiana to come to Texas 
to secure horses for the government so that there would be no incentive 
to contraband trade with the English and the Americans; but the privi- 
lege had been so far abused that the authorities in Texas had soon felt 
compelled to interfere. 

='De Nava to the Governor of Texas, March 19, 1799. 

""Elguezabal to Guadiana, September 1, 1801. 

"An illustration of the aggressive trade methods of the intruders is 
furnished by the case of Carlos Boyle, who had located at Nacogdoches in 
1796. He had secured permission from the Spanish authorities to place 
a boat upon the Trinity with the avowed purpose of facilitating travel 
between Nacogdoches and Bexar. But it was not long before he was in- 
troducing contraband goods under cover of his concession. But as soon 
as this procedure became Icnown, he was ordered out of the province and 
a close watch was placed upon the mouth of the Trinity to prevent the 
possible landing of boats at that point. Moral to Elguezabal, June 26, 
1800. 
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Territorial aggression. — Not all of the intruders of the time 
were considered mere traders, however; for some were believed to 
have designs upon Spanish territory. In such cases the govern- 
ment was forced to make even greater exertions to repel attacks. 
As a filibuster, James Wilkinson's protege, Philip Nolan, is, of 
course, the conspicuous example. In his case the Spaniards were 
thoroughly aroused because his schemes had such an element of 
the mysterious. For instance, it was charged that he wished to 
engage in contraband trade, that he had designs upon the rich 
mines of Mexico,^^ that he was in league with Wilkinson, who for 
years was to exert a powerful influence upon the Spanish immi- 
gration policy, and that he intended to occupy Spanish territory 
by means of support from the British government. Although the 
Spaniards were never able to determine which of these motives was 
the true one, they did know that there were great possibilities of 
danger in the situation, since he numbered among his followers 
Englishmen, Americans, and Spaniards who had gone with him 
to Louisiana after a previous trip to Texas in quest of stock.^^ 
That these fears had their foundation in fact is certain. There 
were a number of Americans who formed independent plans for 
invasions; and others, like Clark and Blount — some of them even 
high in the councils of the government — who were willing to listen 
to plans for an American or even a joint American and British 
attack upon Spanish territory. But as the Spanish authorities 
were on the alert, they were able to dispose of Nolan and his ridicu- 
lously small number of supporters in short order. However, others 
soon took up similar plans; and the defenders were forced to re- 
main constantly on guard. 

From all the evidence considered it is quite clear, then, that at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Spaniards felt com- 
pelled to be on their guard against the Indians, whom they tried 
to conciliate j against Spanish vassals of Louisiana, whom they 
really distrusted but feared to antagonize; against the French, 
whom they did not feel justified in definitely classing as either 
friends or foes; against the English, whom they kept under con- 
stant surveillance; and against the Americans, whom they feared 

^'This threat against the mines of Mexico was certainly no new or iso- 
lated case, Winsor, The Westicai-d Movement, pp. 369 and 395. 
•"Mflsquiz to Elguezabal, July 2, 1801. 
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most of all. Throughout the period to be considered, the Spaniards 
never lost their distrust of foreigners, although the authorities 
finally permitted the entry of a number of them who had located 
in Louisiana and had been there made Spanish vassals, in hopes, 
at first, that they would form a buffer against the English of Can- 
ada; next, that they would weaken the United States by their 
emigration, and, finally, that they might even be induced to set up 
a separate government in the west.^" Indeed, the local officials 
responsible for inviting immigrants into Louisiana may justly be 
held accountable for the final loss of Texas. 

Imperfect execution of exclusive policy. — In January, 1799, Jose 
Maria Guadiana, Lieutenant Governor, who was stationed at Nacog- 
doches, wrote to Governor Munoz, saying that, in obedience to 
orders, he had refused the second request of a certain "Hriala 
Wiggins and Hare Crow,"'* inhabitants of Rapide, Louisiana, to 
hunt bear, beaver, and deer near Nacogdoches. He had also or- 
dered out of the province Juan McFarrel, an American, who had 
a passport from the commandant of Natchitoches, and had decided 
to keep an eye on Samuel Davenport, another American, who liad 
been going in and out of Nacogdoches for years, and who at that 
time was associated in business with Eduardo Morfil, of Natchi- 
toches, and AVilliam Barr of Nacogdoches. Both of the last named 
men, he said, bore good reputations and were engaged in furnish- 
ing supplies for Indian trade at Nacogdoches.'*"' The presence of 
these men in Texas naturally raises the question as to the number 
of foreigners who, by fair means or foul, had managed to gain 
entry into Texas by 1801. 

Foreigners in Texas in ISOl. — No census of Texas for this year 
has been found; but a list of foreigners in the jurisdiction of 
Nacogdoches in January, 1804, furnishes the information desired. 
In this register the commandant records the name, nationality, and 
term of residence of each person.'"' It contains the names of 

"Phelps, Louisiana, 149-177. 

"The Spanish spelling of proper names has been followed except in case 
where the real names of foreigners has been determined from original 
signature. 

''Guadiana to Mufioz, January 3, 1799. 

''It is, therefore, possible to determine roughly how many foreigners 
there were in the jurisdiction of Nacogdoches in 1801 and to ascertain 
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sixty-eight foreigners, of whom fifty had lived in the jurisdiction 
more than three years. Of these fifty, thirteen were Americans, 
among them Santiago Dill and Samuel Davenport, whose names 
are familiar to students of Texas history and whose cases may be 
taken as illustrations of the means employed for gaining entry 
into Texas. Dill was a native of Pennsylvania. He had taken the 
oath of allegiance to the Spanish government in 1794, during the 
administration of Miro, Governor of Louisiana. He had immi- 
grated to Texas in 1800. Davenport, also, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, a married man, thirty-seven years of age, and an Indian 
trader by occupation. He claimed that he had left home when 
only sixteen years of age and had gone almost directly to Louisiana, 
at that time under Spanish rule. According to his own statement, 
lie had gained the confidence of the Spaniards by his good conduct, 
and had been allowed to become a partner of William Barr, the 
accredited Indian agent. Barr was the most prominent Irishman 
who had settled in Texas before 1801. He, too, had taken the 
oath of allegiance under Miro. He had first come to Texas, so 
he said, for the purpose of securing stock to take to Pittsburg, 
where his parents lived; but had been so pleased with the country 
that he had settled at Nacogdoches with the consent of the com- 
mandant at that point. He had been living in that pueblo since 
1793, having been appointed Indian agent by Commandant Gen- 
eral Felipe de Neve. Of the seven other Irishmen listed, Santiago 
Conilt, who had entered Texas in 1786, may be named as the 
pioneer. The English were represented in a much smaller pro- 
portion than the Americans or the Irish. Nevertheless, they had 
entered Texas quite early, for Crisostomo Yucante, a native of 
Canada, had preceded Conilt to Texas by a few years, having 
located in 1783. Of the nine Frenchmen named as early settlers, 
Juan Sarnac, a native of Eochelle, and Guillermo Bebe, a native 
of Louisiana, had lived at Nacogdoches since 1788. Among other 
Frenchmen located at Nacogdoches and who had been bom in 
Louisiana, several claimed a residence of twenty years.^^ 

practically how many there were in the whole of Texas, since, at that time, 
not many had passed the threshold of the forbidden territory. However, 
Lorenzo Reveque and Pedro Longeville may possibly have also lived at 
Bexar at this time. Salcedo to the Governor of Texas, April 14, 1809. 
Cf. List for December, 1799. 

"Padron que manifiesta los Extrangeros, January 1, 1804; Expediente 
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Thus the settlement of foreigners at Nacogdoches had begun as 
early as 1778 with the entry of two Frenchmen — one from France, 
the other from Louisiana. Within the next few years, several 
other persons of French extraction had joined the pioneers. In 
1783, the English had begun to send representatives to the region, 
while three years later the Irisli had appeared upon the scene. By 
1789, the American movement towards Texas had commenced; 
and by 1801, the stream of immigration, deriving strength from 
all these sources, had attained respectable proportions. Some of 
these settlers had come from Louisiana, some from Canada, some 
from the Atlantic seaboard, and others from far-away Europe. 
Although the majority were listed as farmers and laborers, many 
were engaged in trade as a means of earning a livelihood. Nat- 
urally, the traders made up a shifting population, and, hence, dis- 
crepancies in various cens\is reports are not to be wondered at.'^ 

It is hard to reconcile the presence of this large number of for- 
eigners with the exclusive policy of the Spanish government just 
outlined, unless it be remembered that many of these who had 
been permitted to enter Texas were considered worthy of confi- 
dence because, like Barr and Davenport, they had previously lived 
in Louisiana, and had there taken the oath of allegiance. How- 
ever, Guadiana was accused of having freely permitted the entry 
of many foreigners against the strict orders of the commandant 
general.'"' Although on January 3, 1799, he promised to obey 
orders in future, his conduct was not satisfactory to his superiors. 
So, when selecting his successor, they decided to change the com- 
mandant at this place every five or six months to prevent him from 
forming any secret entangling alliances with the people of the 
United States.*" To the new commandant they repeated former 
orders, and, likewise, gave new instructions that comnmnication 

Sohre Exirangeros, May 8, 1810. Affidavit of Barr, June 16, 1809; and 
affidavit of Davenport, June 16, 1810. 

"'Padron de Nacogdoches. December 31. 1798. For instance, Juan Roy 
[Riie], a German, who was reported in 1828 to have resided in Texas for 
about thirty years, does not appear on any of the lists of early settlers 
at Nacogdoches. 

'"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, March 20, 1798, and Elguezabal 
to the General Commanding the Eastern Provinces, November 30, 1800, in 
translation of Historical Documents in the Archives of Bexar County, 1st 
Series, Part IV. Adventures and Private Expeditions into Texas, No. 1, 
Document 8, Nacogdoches Archives. 

"De Nava to the Governor of Texas, May 14, 1799. 
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across the border must be restricted to gathering information of 
the activities of the enemy.''^ But owing possibly to ill health, 
De Nava was unable to enforce these instructions. However, in 
the summer of 1800, Nemecio Salcedo, the most exclusive of ex- 
clusives, who was in office for a number of years, and who was to 
have a decisive influence on the colonization policy of Texas, was 
assigned to duty in the interior provinces for the especial purpose 
of guarding against an English attack.*^ Naturally he made every 
effort to keep out all other intruders as well. The fact that two 
foreigners, Martin Doyle and a certain Aroberson, who had been 
staying at Nacogdoches, were ordered out of the province, in June, 
1803, probably indicates that (for at least a short time,*'' he 
was able to secure obedience to his orders. However, at this junc- 
ture the unexpected retrocession of Louisiana to France compelled 
him to modify his exclusive policy sufficiently to permit the trans- 
fer to Spanish soil of all vassals of Louisiana who were displeased 
with the change of sovereignty. The history of the transfer of a 
number of these colonists to Texas will later be traced ; for in spite 
of the fact that the Spanish authorities constantly felt afraid of 
the Americans as a nation, they allowed their strong desire to settle 
Texas to outweigh their first sober judgment. Indeed, they evi- 
dently half persuaded themselves that such Americans as desired 
to settle in Spanish territory were untrue to the government of 
the United States and would thus be effective guardians against 
the advance of the great body of Americans. 

"Munoz to Moral, June 22, 1799. 

'^Cedilla, August 26, 1800. However, lie did not assume office until the 
end of 1802. N. Salcedo to the Governor of Texas, November 4, 1802. 

"(Elguezftbal) to the Commandant-General, June 22. 1803, Draft No. 80, 
in Quader-no Borrador, December 8, 1802-June 30, 1803. 



